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ABSTRACT 

Shelf browsing demands open access for the browser 
and a resources arrangement that groups related concepts together and 
thereby permits retrieving hitherto unknown items by association. 
Many resources, especially in large academic libraries, are 
technically open to the public but arranged in a way that prevents 
shelf browsing according to the definition given, A historical 
perspective shows how librarians have reacted to ever growing space 
pressures and includes discussions of electronic publishing and 
microforms as a space solution, selection criteria for storage, 
housing and arranging the relegated materials, and degrees of speed 
of public accesc. To support the statement that stored resources 
should be shelved compactly in sized rather than in classed, or 
shelf-browsable order, three points are developed: (1) an increasing 
proportion of academic library resources are already shelved in 
nonshelf-browsable order; (2) for more than a century academic 
library resources have been arranged according to a sliding scale of 
speed of public access; and (3) shelf browsing is an excellent 
retrieval device for a casual search but very unreliable for research 
purposes. Categories of materials that should remain in classed, 
shelf-browsable order are then listed. (Author/THC) 
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ABSTRACT 



This nnirle defines shelf biowsing and poiiu? out thai shelf browsing 
demands open access for the browser and a resources arrangcineni that 
groups related concepts together and thereby jx^rmits retrieving hitherto 
unknown items by association. Many lesources, especially in large aca- 
demic libraries, aie technically open to the public but arranged in a way 
thai prevents shelf 1)1 owsingac coiding lo the above definition. The proba- 
ble reason is the administrator's assumption that it is better to have an item 
in nonshelf-browsable form oi arrangement than not at all. The writer 
advocates extending this reasoning to the less used part of the printed 
collection. 

A historical perspecti\e shows how librarians reacted ovei the centuries to 
the evei growing space pressure. It points to the continually increasing 
number of monogiaphs published worldwide and the increasingly suc- 
cessful preseivation effdrrs^and states that, in spite of the development of 
optic al disc and videodisc storage, space pressure will continue foranother 
30 yeais and even inc rease. It will decrease only when academic libraries 
turn from stoiage and delivery and in-house use centers to switching 
stations that store relati\el\ little themselves but primarily search elec- 
tronic supplies and- or ceniial data banks. 

L,c)cal and in-house storage, used routinely, is advocated as the most 
effective space solution for the next few deaules. The more prominent 
storage centers are: Yale. Texas. Princeton. Cornell. New York Public 
Library, and Gdifornia. Research is cited that shows that selection for 
storage can be made effectively on the basis of past use. and that, once 
policies are set. the actual work can be clone by nonprofessionals under 
professional supei vision. 

To support the statement that stored resources should be shelved com- 
pactly in sized rathei than classed, or shelf-browsable order, three points 
are developed: ( 1 ) an increasing .proportion of academic library resources 
aie already lx.Mng shelved in nonshelf-browsable order; (2) for ovec a 
century academic library resources have been arranged according to a 
sliding scale of speed of public access; and (3)shelf browsing is an excellent 
retrieval device for a casual seaich but very unreliable for leseaich pur- 
poses. The last point is followed !)V a detailed list of situations that 
illustrate the unieliabiliiy of shelf browsing for reseaich purposes. 

Categories of materials are then listed that should remain in classed, 
shelf-biowsable ordei. A libiary of 1 million volumes should be able to 
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siore about one-ihiul of ifs coHcc lion, and libnnies of 2 million and ovci 
should be able lo sioie ai least half their collection in si/ed shelving. The 
lesnltiiig space gain is calculated. Any leal oi presumed loss in shelf 
biowsing capability is fai ontweighedby theincjeasingsearchingcapabil- 
ity of the computer. Now is the time to limit shelf biow^singc apahiliiy lo 
those areas of a research-oriented lihnuv that cle;d piimaiih wMthcurieni 
and fiequently used resouues. 



^ SHELF BROWSING, OPEN ACiCESS AND S rORAGE GAPACii rV 
IN RESEARCiH LIBRARlE.S 

Bibliographic access lo lihnny resources isachievcxl b) either seaiching in 
a bibliographical record or among the iesourcc\s. The iccouls include the 
cataJog, bibliogmphies, inde\c»s, abstiac ting sei vie c\s, guides, and conipn- 
leri/ed databases. Man) resources in Ameiican libnuiesareorgani/c^dsoas 
to permit scanning them directl). "Pu'suniably the icason most libraric«s 
are anangcul by subject classes is to promotcoi facilitalediu'c t access to the 
books (hey contain, as well as to piomote browsing.'** 

Shelf Browsing 

Shelf browsing is often used when a subject rathei than a name oi title 
approach is considered useful. Webstei defines biowsing as leading "pas- 
sages hc»re and there in a book oi a collection of books."^! he Libtariam' 
Glossary defines it as: 'To investigate, without design, the conicMUs of a 
collection of books or doc uments.' Celoriaclesciibt»s primarily oneaspcx t 
of browsing, serendipity,'^ which the World Book Dictionary defines as 
"the ability to make fortunate discoveries by accident, such as finding 
interesting items of information or unexpected proof of one\s theories, 
while looking for soruething else; discovery of thingi, not sought."^ HcMuei 
piovidt»s the most c omplete range of definitions for browsing that inc ludc»s 
a wide spectrum of scorching activities among the items and especially 
within bibliogniphk tools. They can be classed into three rategoriejJ 
mnging from serendipity via undiiected scanning lo the purpc)sefub 
dirc»c ted browsing search. Vlmm describes undiiected scranning or brows- 
ing assifting through a body of pid)licaiions in a vague, but not pressing or 
even defined, hope of finding something usehd or interesting. Puiposeful 
or diiectc*d browsing, on the other hand, is begun with a spec ific intent oi 
goiU and proceeds along a sec]uential path between i terns and bibliograph- 
ic citations, as the fac ts begin to umavel in accoidanc e with the initial goal. 
Herner points out that the most common situation foi the average person 



is piol)al)l> soincihing between (lira ted and undiiec ted browsing, a kind 
of selective scanning.^ It can take place within and among icfercnce tools, 
bibliographic compilations, databases, oi the actual lesources themselves. 
The present article deals with one part of this array— shelf browsing— 
which demands two preiequisites: Open access for the browser, and a 
lesources arrangement that groups related concepts together and therefore 
permits inspection, and thus retrieval or rejection, of hitherto unknown 
items by association. This limitation bears stressing since it often causes 
confusion and, theiefore, illogical deductions: Shelfbrowsing does not 
inc lude the recall of a specific known item, such asa user's going directly to 
the shelf to obtain the May 1982 issue of American Libraries or Microfilm 
M739 because she he recalls that it contains a specific idea. User retrieval of 
known items is a matter of open access only if one insists on retrieving the 
item oneself although it could just as easily be retrieved by a stack attend- 
ant. But the recall of a s|x?cific known item cannot be considered shelf 
biowsing since it does not presuppose a physical arrangement that brings 
related concepts togethei, although it demands that itbrings items into a 
known sequential relationship, such as shelving microfilm M739 between 
M738 and M7 10. 

Not So Open Accm 

American librarianshij) takes just pride in the open access principle which 
lets the public enter and shelf browse at will w'vb a minimum of restric- 
tions. But open access and shelf browsabilit> are not synonymous. In all 
libraries, and most of all in large libraries, a high proportion of resources is 
technically open to the public but practically not shelf browsable in the 
sense c>f discovering hitheito unknown items within a known subject 
because of conceptual reladonships. Library r(»sources arranged by means 
other than subject are not really shelf browsable except in the casual, 
nonpurposeful sense used by Webster and the Librarians* Glossary, 

This inc ludes periodical and newspapei collections which are arranged 
alphabetically rather than by subject, documents collections which are 
arranged by source of origin (Sudocs number, Ignited Nations document 
number), or category (British Parliamentary papers. United Nations pub- 
lications), microfonns which are arianged by format and accession 
number and which, like audiovisual media, require interposition of a 
machine, maps which require a large examining surface to permit brows- 
ing the content rather than meu»l\ reading the bibliographic entry on the 
respective labels. Among research libraries, such materials cover an 
incmisingl> high proportion of resources. For example, "the microform 
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holdings of.nian) libraries cuncnth equal oi excccdvolumecounusof hard 
(opy books and serials/'^ 

Librar) piiuhascof nonshclf-browsablc U'sourccs. or |)h>si(:al anange- 
mem in noi ')rc)wsablc oider, does not leflec i a new philosophy of ( uriail- 
ini^ leader access. Rather, (onsciously or unconsciously, it reflects an 
adniinistnitive decision that it is better for the libiary and its patrons to 
have an item in nonshelf«biowsable form than not at all. or than at the 
expense of theadditic^nal staff tinicand funds needed to get it in paper form 
(micio-items), c^r to catalog and subject classify it (documenis). or to 
anange it b) subjec t rather than merel) alphabetically (periodicids). When 
libraiy resources aie arranged b\ ac riterion othei than subjec t. the librar- 
ian, coiisciousl) or unconsciously, made a cost-benefit decision that 
lesulted in nonbio\vsabilit\ oi at least lediiced brcwsability of the resour- 
ces concerned. This .u tic le advocates extending such decisions to parts of 
the printed collection. It is written on the assimiption that it is better to 
have some portions of the printed collec tion in nonshelf-bro\vsable form 
niiher than not to have them at all, or rather than to have them only at the 
expense of othei servic es or icsourc es. It is written on the basis of research 
findings that show* that a librarian tan calculate the break-even point at 
whic h he or she wishes to relegate resouices to stoiage while delaying no 
moie than a piecalculated. and very small, percentage of icc]iiests. The 
need foi such decisions is based on thiee factors: (1) a browsable printed 
c Ollec lion requires muc h more spac e than a nonbiowsable collection— as I 
shall in tociemonsirate latCM on; (2) it must beassumed that libmry capital 
and operating funds .ue finite: theie is an uppei limit above which univer- 
si(\ administrators aie not willing to fund the housing and operation of 
academic libraries; and (3) within this uppei financial limit the academic 
librarian has geneially some freedom to allocate and shift ser\ices and 
lesources. 



A MISTORIGVL PKRSPKCrri\'E 

One of the problem areas in library achninistration is chronic space pres- 
suu\ exerted by the constant giowth of the collection. The standard, 
( emuries old solution has been to provide enlarged, or new quarters, or a 
lempoiary annex, or higher shelving, or closer shelving density wMthin the 
libraiN philosoph) and tc»chnical possibilitic^s of theres|x^c tiveage.^While 
each of the following categories had earlier forerunners, and wdiile none 
stopped abruptly, the following chroiTolog\ illustrates librarians' reac- 
tions to inc leasing space pressiires. 

6 .8 



Bcfoic ihc iwelfih (cniury. most monasteries put their tiny but precious 
book collections into one or two small cupboaids in the cloister or in a 
small room. The thirteen tluentur> , with increasing leadership, saw books 
stored typically in larger looms on lecterns— that is, laid flat on a slanted 
desk surface that was both storage and reading space. Often these books 
were chained (see fig. 1). hi the fifteenth centur\, space pressures necessi- 
tated a storage shelf or two to be added below the desk surface (see fig, 2), 
and by the seventeenth century the stall library stoied many rows of books 
in a technique thaf was space efficient but awkward to access physically 
(see fig, 3).ThestaHs were t> pically arranged in alcove form with seating in 
between, or were arranged even more closely in a stack-like arrangement 
and were characteristic of the frugal Knglisli academic libraiy (see figs, 1 
and 5). These arrangements came to fruition b\ the end of the eighteenth 
century, with some notable hitei offshoots: Edinburgh Unixeisit} in 1825 
and Copenhagen Tniveisity in 1857. 




Fig. 1. Schematic cross section of two types of lectern shelving 




Fig. 2. Schematic cross section of two types of lei terns 
with shelves below the desk. Used with, and without chairs. 
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Fig. 3. Schematic cross section of tall book stall 
with desk surfaces and benches for readers. 



Fig. 4. Schematic floorplan of alcove libnny. Aisle and alcove 
width varied greatly. Alcoves often contained tables and benches. 
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Fig. 5. Schematic floorplan of an early closely shelved **stack" lihrary. 



Simulianeously with the stall library^ however, a totally different and, 
from a space-use point of view, quite wasteful movement developed which 
used only the room's outer edges for shelving purposes (see fig. 6)and tried 
to blend art and die ostentatious splendor (diat in most cases the status of 
its noble and cleriail patrons demanded.) with a scholarly atmosphere. 
Generally considerecl as beginning with the libniry of the Escorial in 1563, 
it culminated in the 1726 Austrian Imperial Library in Vienna. It was 
characteristic of the libniries of monasteries and the high nobiliiy, but was 
also used, albeit with far less emphasis on art, for libraries tliat served 
purely scholarly purposes such as the unrealized plan of the Bibliothcque 
Ma/arine (lfrl7) in Paris. 
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Wall^helving 



Fig. (). Schematic flooiplaii of a "Hall Libniry." 
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Nuninically. ihis **! lall Libian** was fai inoic common by tho year 1800 
than rhe s( holarl) Mdlloi *il(0\ c. oi [hv carls siac k hbrai> , rspec iaily on ihc 
Kui'Opcan coniincMU. Sine ronly thccdgr.^ of the ^single loom ihai smalas 
librju) were used foi lK)ok ijiorage, its use of floor space was quite ineffi- 
cient. Phe (ontnd pans of the hook halls were mostly empty, sometimes 
(le(Oiat(»il with permanent displays Midi as large globes, but occasionally 
also housed a few reading tables. Unlike the medieval pulpit lihniry and 
the huer stall lil)rar\, these libraries were not designed for in-house use, 
The iiK leasing massesof books forced this tNpeof library over the centuries 
to expand by building higher walls— as high as thirty feet—accessible 
thiough use of ver\ dangerous laddeis; by building galleries; and by 
expanding into adjoining looms w here thesame pattern wasie|X»atecl. But 
so strong wax thedesiie for being surroundal b) "wails of books," so great 
the owners and au hiiec t\ desire for ornanicMitation, so great the fear of 
change, that even intothcearl) nineteenth century most libniriansdidiioi 
want to considei dose shelving but meieh advocated more of the same: 
Morewall-sheKcd book rooms, \vith nioie galleries, with higher walls, but 
with o,er 1)0% of the flooi spate still unused. Theearly nineteenth-c:entury 
pans of ae British Museum Library weie a combination of a series of 
wall-slielvc'd rooms auc! alcove-shcdved looins, both of great h.eight. 

IIo\ve\ei, in iheearl\ nineteenth century a few pioneeis began a ladical 
dc^panuie whic hac know leclgc*cl thelong-existing need for in-houseuse, for 
staff offices and for moie efficient use of floor space. This led to the 
liipcUtite libian that is still common today in academe, hi 1810, Leopoldo 
della Santa developed a nidically new, fully articulated theoretic-Jil, but 
never leali/ed, plan fora tripartitioned libiaiy with separateclose-storage, 
leading and office areas,^ Theie was even a se|3anue catalog room and 
sevend special puipose rooms (see fig, 7). Thii ty years ahead of its time, it 
was loundh c ritic i/eil bs several libnu> s< ieiueauthors. Actual buildings 
that used dose, stac kdike shelving in lelativeiy small roc^nis began to be 
built in the 1820s (e.g., bVankfurt public libnuy) although the stack arran- 
gement was often illdightech This trend towaid sepanite and relatively 
close shelving, leniinistent of earliei English scholarly libnu ies, was pop- 
nlari/ed by the laigest lihiariesof the age, the Bavarian Royal Library in 
Munich (1813). the St(». Genevieve in Paris (18'13). and especially by the 
central reading loom, with surrounding stacks, of the British Museum 
I.ibiaiy in London (iHrKi), 

Kail\ ninetcvntlvcentnr> continental writers did not know, or had forgot- 
ten, tli'^ space-saving stall and alcove system of the earlier English and 
continental sc holarl y lihian. Instehd, the> ridiculed the departure from 
die si)ace-wasting multipuipose libnu> hall that they knew, and simply 
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Fig, 7. Lcopoldo Delia Santa's 1816 floorplan 
of a tripartitioncd stack library 



1. Vestibule 

2. Main StaiKase 

3. Vmm Hall 

K Reading Room 

5. Office of the Qtialog Attendant 

i). CliUalog Room 

7. Special Purpose Room 



8. Offices 

9. Special Collections 

10. Rook Rooms 

11. Offices 

12. Corridor 

13. Staircase to Up jxt Floor 
M. Courtyard 



\vante(l more of the same. But, as so often is the case, the pressures of 
current reality along with new technological capabilities overrode initial 
misgivings. By the 1870s the idea of separate reading rcx)ms and scpanite 
stacks, shelved as closely as the sensibility of contemporary librarians and 
the still embryonic artificial ventilation and lighting technology of theage 
permitted, was commonly accepted in Europe and, later on. also in the 
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United Stales. The developiueiu of the "new" stack system, with ever 
decreasing distances between ranges, has kept large libraries from becom- 
ing almost unusable. For example: A loom 30 feet by 60 feet and 21 feet 
high, which employed onl> wall shelving with all walls covered with 
shelves except for door and window allowance, and using the standard 125 
volumes pei* section which is designed to |XM'mit new insertions in a 
subject-classified library, would houseabout 20,000 books. For a3 million 
volume collection. 150 such rooms would be needed, plus corridor space, 
etc. If arranged in a four story building, about 90 feet high, each floor 
would need to c on tain about 37 such vooins. From today's perspective such 
anarningement seems absurd, not to mention highly user-unfriendly. 

Today's academic librarian face^a similar kind of dilemma as our prede- 
cessors ISOycaisago: Shall we assume that space pressures will continue to 
glow? (RcMuembcr, that some nineteenth^century writers felt that all that 
could be invented had been invented. and nothingncw could be wiitten!) If 
so, we have a range of possible alleviating measures. Or shall we assume 
that theconiputeragc will bring total h mcw fonnsof publication that will 
stop space piessures? If so. we must plan in different directions. 

Electronic Publishing as a Space Soludon 

The luie of electronic publishing as the deus ex machvia space pressure 
solution is great. Yet the evidence points clearly to continued space prcs- 
suies for at least another thirty years. "World-wide, the production of new 
books has more than doubled in the last twenty years; the number of 
scholarly books published each year in theUnitedStatesiosefrom 3,000 in 
19()0 to 15.000 in 1980, The number of scientific and technical serial titles, 
worldwide, rose bom less than 20,000 to over 50,000 in the same period."^® 

In 1980. worldwide production of monographs alone amounted lo over 
726.000 titles, excluding China. Counting monographic title production 
in only the principal book producing countries, over 600.000 titles were 
pioduced in 1980, These figures lepresent a steady incicase in all types of 
countries: For example, in the developing countries book title production 
rose from -M.OOO titles in 1955 to bM.500 titles in 1980, Foi iNorth America. 
eqiii\'alent figures are 11,000 and 116,000 titles but should be much higher 
since they exclude U.S. state and local publications, federal publications 
not issued through the United States Government Printing Office, and 
many publications of institutes, proceedings of societies and other research 
publications. All figures given exclude serial publications,'' 
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There aie no signs that the growth rate will reverse in the near future, 
baning a liteially global catastrophe, and it is inconceivable that this 
deluge can be transferred in the near future to-electronic publishing. 
Electronic publishing and optical disk and videodisk stonige. which have 
the potential of changing completely the presently known library use and 
storage patterns, are still largely in the planning, design and prototype 
stages which require a lead time of five to fifteen years before systems 
become industrially available and library budgets are restructured for 
obtaining them. PLven technical perfection, however, does not imply eco- 
nomic viability, and serious questions about such viability exist with 
respe( t to much mateiial suitable for large research libraries given current 
design costs. Ifoi example, full-text storage of even limited-purpose pro- 
jects, as the dissertations listed in Disseriatiori Abstracts International^ is 
not economically feasible given current technology.'^ 

Although technological developments in the area are fast and the cost of 
electronically published texts stored outside research libraries may well 
become cTonomicallv feasible for a wider range of materials during the 
next ten years, major limitations will remain. Many materials with 
research value, such jis foreign language materials, specialized data or 
rarely used materials, are not likely to be available in electronic format 
unless this format becomes cheaper and more convenient than paper 
format not only for the producer but also for tlie user, or unless universi- 
ties, scholarly and professional societies, or the government subsidize 
electronic publishing. Since the commercial market is interested in elec- 
tronic publishing such sponsoiship seems unlikely. We must therefore 
concluck* that, foi the next few decades, the scholarly publications pattern 
of only some of the output of some of the technologically more advanced 
countries will be affected by electronics. Most likely that will be in the 
l^nitt»cl Slates. Gmada. West Germany. Britain.and Japan. As DeGennaro 
points out: "No c onvincing case for the end of print on paper has been 
made/**^ Others bear him out.'^ Whatever changes toward electronic pub- 
lishing will occur will be fai more rapid and pronounced in the areas of 
refeience sei vices and document delivery than in the area of stonige space. 

Microforms as a Space Solution 

hicreasing use of microforms, for oiiginal publishing or for copying 
existing paper based materials, could have a space saving effect. But there 
seems to be no stampede toward c^riginal publication in miniaturized form 
in the humanitiesand soc iai sc ieuces. hi scienteand technology thousands 
of gcm:rnment-sponsoied reports have been published for over 25 years in 
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microform, and yei loial library space needs have grown. Commercial 
firms can only be interested in micropublishing frequently used products 
like the Federal Register, and few have a stock of more than a few th.ousand 
titles available in microform, hardly enough to make a space dent in a large 
libraiy. That the federal government is deliveringan increasing portion of 
its depository collections in miciofiche will also have only a moderate 
effect on space, if one considers the relatively small space that documents 
collections occupy even now in most research hbmries compared to the 
space devoted to serials and printed books. 

Among libiaries, microcopying efforts have been restricted almostentirely 
to retiospec tive copying of print material for preservation purposes. When 
viewed solely fioni a space point of view, it has not been proven cost- 
effective when compared with the building cost of storage centers.*^ It is. 
however, esseiuial from a pieservation point of view for those materials 
that can no longer lx» reconditioned, hlcreasing microcopying efforts are 
being made by individual libraries (notably the Library of Congress and 
the New York Public Library), by the Association fdr Research^Librarics. 
and the Research Libiaries Group, They are only partly coordinated and 
thus likely to result in less than perfect bibliographic control and in some 
duplication. Also, when fully implemental as presently planned, they will 
include at best 50 to 75.000 titles per year. The individuality of different 
leseaich library collections is well known. Thus any one research library 
would hardly be able to withdnnv more than 10 to 20,000 print titles per 
year fiom its own stoc k as a result of national microcopying efforts. For 
libraries leceiving five to ten times as much new material per year, this 
represents at best a decrease in the number of new square feet needed per 
year. 

All in all. the various plans and programs to convert material retrosfxr- 
tively to microform or electronic media, or to publish them in these forms 
in the future, aie not developed far enough, and or iire not of sufficient 
magnitude to make a real impact on library space needs for the next 30 
years. However, the> will have an increasing impact oiv^libniry services. 

Space Pressures for at Least Another Thirty Years 

Space pressures in academic libraries will aJso not be reduced because older 
materials soon will be preserved much more effectively and cheaply than 
heretofore. The Library of Congress has recently invented, with outside 
help, a process of mass deacidification that does not rejuvenate, butat least 
prevents future deterioration of nineteenth- and twentieth-century books. 
A recent law authorizes SI 1,5 million for the construction of a book 
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deacidificaiion facility for ihe Library of Congress ai Fort Dcirick, Mary- 
land which will initially iieat 500,000 items jx^r year at a cost of three to five 
dollars each. Other majoi libraries aie undertaking jointly and individu- 
ally other major preservation efforts. 

Even during the library building boom years of 1967 to 1974, book acquisi- 
tions outdistanced research library storage capacity.'* Now that the boom 
has ended, storage space pressures are, if any thing, likely to increase. They 
will continue until academic libraries turn from storage and d^^livery and 
in-house use centers to switching stations that store very little themselves 
but primarily search electronic supplies and. or central data banks, then 
sift and winnow the available material for pertinence and quality, and 
deliver— in-house or long distance— selected, individually tailored print- 
outs of citations and text on demand. We are begitining to see some 
embryonic versions of this, for e.Kample with LEXIS and CIS in high-use 
areas, but they are not the norm. The full-scale version of this vision is 30 
years into the future and demands a different professional outlook and 
greater subject knowledge than is now lypiatl. While the computer has 
alieady greatly affected bibliographic retrieval, and while it is beginning to 
make an impact on the physical layout of public and staff areas, and while 
it will have a growing impact on preparation, administration and service, 
its effect on library storage capacity of major academic libraries will be fell 
onlv 30 years from now, jxirhaps even later. 

Mos* of the other options that exist at present for alleviating space pres- 
sures also have some value, but the advaniagesarealso often more theoreti- 
cal than real, at least from a space saving point of view. Reducing 
purchases unilaterally has never been effective long range for research 
libraries. Coordinated acquisitions progiams among a few cooperating 
institutions teud to result only in a shifting of purchase monies to other 
subject areas or types of material, rather than in reduced purchases and 
thereby saving storage space. The use of national and regional storage 
libraries and regional centers such as the Center for Research Libraries 
undoubtedly enriches the region's resources btu has typically not caused a 
decrease in the individual rescaich library's need for storage space.*^ Most 
likely, academic libmries will continue to use all of these devices with 
benefits largely other than space sas ing. The most dramatic benefits in the 
area of saving storage space arise from local compact storage. 

Local Storage 

Local stoi^ge centers have existed for many decades. Many of the early ones 
were intended for temporaiy overflow until a new library could be built. 
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During ihe past 30 yeais, however, permanent individual or .system library 
storage centers were built, for example, by Yale, New York Public, Texas, 
Princeton, California, and Cornell. Among their chaiactcrisiics aie: 

1. They house materials considered valuable enough to keep under insti- 
tutional control, but not frequently enough used to justify prime cam- 
pus space in an active, professionally staffed, bibliographic 
organization. 

2. They house material about which someone, usually the library staff, 
had to make placement value judgments either by category (such as 
"foreign language serials that had not circulated in .v yeais") or 
individually. 

3. They shelve materials more closely than presently customary in a 
library, and thereby save flooi space. Typicalh, they shelve by si/.c 
rather than by class number. 

Theie is also a growing and justified tiend towaid incorporating compact 
stqmge facilities as part of new or existing library buildings. The problem 
that still needs solution in these instances is to find optimal functional 
space iclationships among the five components; resources in regular stor- 
age, resources in compact storage, space for patrons, space for staff, and 
space for bibliographic and leference apparaf^s. 

When one considers thepossiblity ofalocalc^ systemwid e com jxict storage 
cciitci, or of incoiporating compact storar/ in a regular library building, 
two major c]uestions arise: (1 ) What materials a\i\ be selected for storage, 
and who selects it; (2) How will the stoied resources be hc)used?=T11f tlie 
existing library oi in a sepamte building; in classed oider to permit shelf 
browsing, or by size to permit greater space saving? It is the thesis of this 
aiticle that compact storage of selected academic libnuy resources should, 
and will, become as routine as selecting new resources; that stored mate- 
rials, by their very nature, should be housed in sized, nonshelf-browsable 
compact shelving; thatseparate local storage centers areof ten essential; but 
that every academic library should also have an in-house.compact-sized 
stoitige area. 

Selection Criteria for Storage 

A routine approach which selects categories nuher than individual titles 
for relegation to storage is generally considered best. Although sometimes 
hotl\ contested, the selection-by-auegory approach is far more economical 
of time than making judgmental, subjective decisions for individual titles, 
and it has proved reliable. From among the groups selected categorically 
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foi A'Icgaiion, libiarians and fa( iilty may want lo make a few judgmcnial 
dcriiions and retain some individual titles in the regular collection. Such 
deciijions may be based on various beliefs. For example, that a work is 
sign/ficant enough lo stay in the active collection even if not used, or that it 
is atypical of its category and is more heavily used than it appears to be, or 
that futiue curriculum and research demands aie likel) tocau.se increased 
use of that title. Most libraries that have relegation programs accept such 
faculty lec]uests^vithout ciuestion, partlyoutof public relationsconsidera- 
lions and partly because of lespect for subject expertise. Interestingly 
enough, howevei, it has been found in at least one case that the titles which 
faculty wished to letain.ifter they had been tentatively selected for relega- 
tion by categoiy , had a significantly smaller circ ulation at the end of one 
yeai than the colkx tion as a whole. This happened to be a small and active 
piofessional collection. It would !k wonh repeating the experiment with 
different types of collections.'^ 

In the past, various ( ategorie.^ have bcvn suggested and used, such as age, 
language and siibject: Boc:»ks published .v years ago in English in certain 
subjects, and books published y years ago in a foreign language in any 
subject, should be withdunvn automatically . Othei categories are ciurency 
((eased journals aieoften withdiawn). type of uiateiial (forexampledisser- 
taiions from other institutions), oi availability in microfonu, A thorough 
discussion of subjective and categorical lelegation is made by Slote.^^ A 
veiy thorough and dispassionate review^f the literatuie, with British 
emphasis, is made by CJilder.^^ 

The safest, and foi some tiine the most fiecjuently recommended, relega- 
tion c litei ion is use oi . nioiec oriec tly , nonuse. Reseaic h has shown repeat- 
edly that works that have not circulated for a number of years in an 
academic lil^raiy aieeven less likely tociicidatein the fiuiue/rhis has been 
demonstrated by Fusslerand Simon (University of Chicago, 19f)l),^^True5- 
well (Nordiwestern l^niversity, University of Massachusetts and Mount 
Ilolyoke College),*'^* Cioopei (Columbia University Chemistiy Library, 
l%8),^ Kent (University of Pittsburgh, 1979).^^ Hardesty (De Pairw Uni- 
veisily. 1981).^' and Olson (Educational Materials Center. Univmity of 
Wisconsin at Stout, 1982),^ While c ire idation figuies are sometiniOTchal- 
lengedasa l).isis for lelegation since they ignore in-house use, the weight of 
the research evidence points clearly to "a strong relaticnship l)etween 
recorded ciic ulation of l)ooks and in-house use of book.^," although the 
latio seems to \aiy fiom library to library.^ Haidesty found cpru)l)orating 
subjective evidence in his own institution that "books with no lecorded 
c lie idation also had i enia ined \ irtually untouched within the libraiy ."^^ It 
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seems safe lo ireai circulation figures for a category of works as propor- 
. lional to, and theiefore indicativeof, total usefigures for thaicategory, and 
to use them for relegation p^irposes.^' 

Many of the same studies also show that a high percentage of an academic 
library's resources does not circulate at all, and that a small proportion of 
ihe^ollection is responsible for most of its use, Triiesweirs 80/20 rule(tliat 
is. 20% of the collection is i esponsible for 80% of its circulation) and Kent's 
findings that almost 40% of an academic library's col lc»ction is never used, 
are benchmarks. 

In other words, since a large percentage of an academic library's resources 
^ receive no use, since resources tend to be less used with age, and since past 
circulation is a reliable indicator of likely future use, the librarian can 
relegate with confidence a liigh peicentage (25% to 45%) of an academic 
library's resouices while causing delayed retrieval for a very small percen- 
tage of requests (1%, 2%, 3%). Two points are of significance in this / 
connection: > 

1 , The percentage of future delayed retrievals can be predicted on the basis 
of careful observation, calculation and selection of categories to be 
lelegaied, 

2, While the percentage of delayed retrievals will rise in proportion to the 
percentage of relegated works, the two percentages increase at very 
different rates: A very large increase in the percentage of relegated works 
will c-ause only a small increase in the percentage of delayed retrievals. 

Academic librarians are thus now in a i^osition to relegate not only consid- 
erable quantities of materials, but also to decide first what percentage of 
future requests they are willing to have delayed (1%, 2%, 2.5%), and on the 
basis of that decision to designate the categories of materials that are to be 
relegated. Olson, for example, found that in an active educational mater- 
ials center collection of 7000 volumes the range of options was from 
weeding 43.7 1 % of the collection (3060 volumes) if 91 .36% of future use was 
to be satisfied, to weeding 4.32% of the collection (303 volumes) if 39,76% of 
future use was to be satisfied. The final decision was to weed 14.73% of the 
collection (1031 volumes) to satisfy 98.7% of future use.^^ Olson describes 
carefully the technique usedandcanserveasamodel for similar projects of 
any size. She, like Slote, also shows that once the decisions have been made, 
the actual work can bedone by nonprofessionals underprofessionalsuiw- 
vision. Slote describes very thoroughly three different methods of selecting 
books for releg-a tion on the basis of past use and is the most detailed specific 
trt*atment of this topic.^ 
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Housing ahd Arranging the Relegated Materials 

Library resources that are stored either in-house or in a storage center are 
usually shelved more compactly than in the standard type of shelving. 

Th(/ diree basic ineiliods of increasing storage capaciiy iti a given area 
are/ Slieiving more books ihau customary in [siandaul] scciions; devot- 
ing larger perceiuage of ilu'availal)le floorspaceio regularshelving; and 
u^Jing spec ial kinds of shelving. Ofien ihcsc nieibo<ls are used in combi- 
nation. The methods nsed to increase storage capacity affect whether or 
iloi (iiearea can be open to tite public.^ 

Discussions of types of compact shelving, and of the respective increases in 
capiicity aie in Boll and Gilder.^ 

In geneml, the 1noie compactly printed books nre shelved, the less hospita- 
ble they aie to shelf browsing, but shelf bi^^wsability demands subject 
cdassifiration which, in turn, requites that woiks of various heights be 
shelved together (exa»pt for extreme sizes), causing some space loss, and 
that 25% to 33% of each shelf be left empty to i>ermii inserting new works in 
' their logical order, causing considerably more space loss (see fig. 8). (Tigh- 
/ KM shelving in a classed collection slows service and causes constant 
/ shifting of books because of uneven growth.)^® 



Wasted space In typical 
classed arrangement, vith 
space left for Insertions 



Wasted space in Sized shelving » 
shelved in accession order 
rath**r thnn In claoocd ordf*r 



Fig. 8. Classed and Sized Shelving 
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Much less known in ihis(Ouniry,buiintreasingl> used, is sized shelving — 
ihai is shelving books in four or moiesi/e groups, in accession oidcr,an(l 
filling each shelf fioni end lo end. Assuming the standard figure of 15 
volumes per square foot of flooi space, a vei^ rough rule of thumb is that 
shelving books in compact but browsabic ordei doubles the capacity of a 
given stack floor area, whereas shelving them compactly in sized accession 
order permits tripling the capacity. Individual cases will var> much since 
many variables are involved^such as the original aisle width and length, 
the combination of compacting factois used, feasibility of using minimal 
aisle width for staff use only, the si/e of the collection, and its subject 
disliibution. Yale University, which uses special techniques, achieves even 
inoie spectacular density in its stomge lil)rar>' and shelves fotn^ and one- 
half times as many books as with conventional shelving,^^ Highly auto- 
mated systems, designed for irlatively small and high use collections, 
provide even greater density but would not l)e cost-effective for large but 
iclaiively low-use stomge. But, in gcneial, space adcidatcd to house I 
million volumes in "standard" browsable stack shelving can house 2 
million volumes in compact biowsable shelving and 3 million volumes in 
sized accession orcjer shelving. In other words, the librarian who is willing 
to sacrifice shelf browsability for, the least used printed volumes in a 
collt*ction can delay the need for a new buikling or an extension about 
twice as long as the libiarian who is not. In an existing building, the 
foundation's and the floor's capacity to carry the added weight, or to be 
reinforccable to cairy the added weight, is a deciding factor. In a ne\»» 
building the decision ran be* made on a philosophical basis since new- 
construction costs favor, if anything, close shelving. 

Another strong argument in favor of sizx?cl shelving is cost-effectivc^ness 
since, unlike classed shelving, sizc^cl shelving does not require shifting 
existing stoc:k to accommodate new insertions. While several large aca- 
demic libraries have decided in favor of sized storage (for example, Yale, 
New York Public, Princeton, Texas, Cornell, and California) it will 
appear loman^ libiarianstobea revolutionary new kind of administrative 
decision to make. However, it is merely one moie step in a series of 
decisions we began many years ago: 

1. As mentioned earliei, an increasing proportion of academic libnuy 
resources have long been shelved in ways that make them only theoieti- 
cally accessible to the public, but practically unbiowsable. 

2. For ovc*r a century academic libmries have arranged their resources 
according to a sliding scale of speed of public «access. 
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3. Shelf browsing is an excellect retrieval device for a aisual search bui very 
unieliable for research purposes. 

Each of these points deserves exphuiation, 
Browsability v. Capacity 

Figuie.9 shows a sliding scale of currently used shelving technique? 
arranged according to two axes, one representing space saving capacity, 
the Other shelf browsing capability. Figure 9 is not intended to show the 
totality of bibliographic and physical access to resources. For example, it is 
not intended to leflect a situation in which a user of the Congressional 
Information Service V\m\si\ bibliographicreferencein theC/Sand Uicn can 
turn immediately to the neighboring microfiche cabinet in order to sec a 
copy of the document concerned. Figure 9 centers on the question: What 
kinds of shelving arnuigements are presently used in academic libraries, 
and to what degree do these arrangements save floor space and facilitate 
shelf browsing? While the arrangement is intuitive and the placement of 
individual categories may bedeba table. figine9showsat the very least that, 
contrary to the common impression, many academic library resources are 
not shelf browsable. 

Degrees of Speed of Public Access 

Apart from the shelving methodcmployed, for oVer a century theprinciple 
of immediate and equal public access to all library resoiuces, regardless of 
frequency of use. has been more theoretical than real. At present, four 
degrees of access speed are typical for aaulemic librariesr 

K Inwiediate access: Reference collection, reserve collection, 

2, Fast (2cc^.y.y; Rest of the cataloged collection in the building in which one 
happens to be, 

3, Slow access: Resouices elsewhere on atmpus, resources imdcr special 
security, uncataloged resources accessible only through special indexes 
and typically requiring staff assistance, such as many government 
publiattions or micro-items, 

4, Delayed access or 7io access: Resources housed outsides one s own 
institution, or resources in use or lost. 

The fast access category is typiatlly the largest but, especially in research 
libraiies, the slow access and delayed access categories are usually much 
larger than suspected, Libntrians who are considering putting thi* least 
used part of their printed resources into nonshelf brc vsable compact 
storage which will anise delayed retrieval, thus are merel) adding another 
iype of resource to the slow access attegory. 
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J. Subject Reading Poon or Bcfcrt'nce 
Kooo» regular classed shelving 



, . 2 Stacks, regular cltt»scd ^nglvinR 

Subject Reading Roon or Reference R-^oa, classed 
3 arranwnent tut by catrsory or forxat outside 
the regular sequence such as outslz; books, 
vertical file. booKt behind the com tT 



StockSi classed arrangenent but by 
5 category or foraat outside the regular 
seqyence, such as outsize ^oKs, 
protected books. 



11 Subject rteadlng Fooa or Reference Roca, 
coBpact classed shelving 

12 StacKSt compact classed shelving 

^ Subject Reading Rooa or Reference Roon, regular 
shelving b y source, such as Sudoci 

g SticKs, regular shelving by source such as 

Sudocs 

_ Subject Reading Hooia or Reference Fooa, 
* regular shelving alphabatlcally, such as 
telepho ne directories, A fc X services 

g Stacks, regular shelving alphabetically, 

such (IS periodicals 

13 subject rieaiing Rooa or Reference lloon, ~" 

conpact shelving by source such as Sudocs * 
Stacks, coapact shelving by source such as 
Sudocs 



Subject Reading Roon or Reference Roon, regulsr 
9 shelving by fornat such as naps, nlcroforas, vith 
each category subdivided by source (Nst*l Ceolo- 
gleal Survey) or fomat ( oap scale, nlcrofera) 

Stacks, regular shelving by fonsat such as nap", 
^ Blcroforas, vith each category subdivided by 
source (Nat*l Geological Survey) or fonaat 
(oap scale, nlcrofom) 



Subject Reading Reoa or Reference Roon, conpact 
^5ihelvlnt by site or fonaat (outsUe bocks, nlcro» 
flche) 

Stacks, coapact ahelving by size or foraat (out- 
site bc-oks, ulcrofora, books In sone atorage 
centers) 



KOSr SPACE SAVING CAFAClTlf LEA^JT 



Vi^, 9 (innoni Shelvinj^ Ttrhniques Rated for 
Shelf Browsinj^ Dipabiliiy t*. Space Savinj^ Oiixiciiy 
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SMHLF BROWSING AS A RETRIEVAL DE\'ICi 
IN RESEARCH LIBRARIES 

T\wn- is coiisidenibU- <liffcioii< i' bi-twceii the niytli and the reality of shelf 
ImowsIiii?. Exci'ssivi" si/c. for i'x:inipli>. inipodcs efffctive shelf browsing. 
Rau liffe.^ Ro\ clstad. and Wood"* all «u'gu(» that browsing becomes less 
pioduciive with incibsini; si/e. In Rovelstacrs words, "tlu^re is a maxi- 
nuini si/c for an open sshelf (ollectiou beyond which o|xmi shelves bccomea 
liahiUiy and a hixury. and even a disser\'ice lo readers and siaff,^' hi this 
writers opinion, a l.f) miHion vohnrjes stack collection, including bound 
serials, is the cut-off point. Ajxtrt from collection size, one must also 
distinguish situations in which shelf browsing can bv a helpful and 
satisfac tory retrieval device from odier situations in which it is not ctdled 
for. Since desiie for biowsability is the major leason for clinging to the 
classal and space wasting ammgement. a detailed examination of its 
usefulness in an academic stonige libnuy. or in the storage section of an 
academic libnuy. is in order. 

The value of shelf biowsing has Iktu clebatcti in the liieratuie for many 
years. Ilyman reviewed it thoroughly in thecontextof shelf classifictition 
in 1972. 1980 and 1982. taking a ncMUral stance; Gilder aL reviewed it in 
HISO:"*^ Boll produced a short list of obstacles to successful browsing;" 
Motse cknrloped mathematical models and suggested a maximum si/e 

browsablecolliHtion'^^.Aptctlessentially C|uotesdifferent definitionsof the 
term;' Soper showed thai personal and nt»arby collections tend to be 
piefenttl.'^'' What seems to be lacking is a detailed list of specific |)oints 
showing wh\ shelf bunvsing is not a helpful retrie\al device for research 
pui poses. 

Shelf Browsing: l^seful* 

Shelf biowsing is a helpful bibliogniphic approach to libnuy resources in 
all situations where not one specific title is reciuiied. but oneofa kind. It is 
usefid in thennnn situations when one l)oc:>k woulddoas well, or almost as 
well, as another on the same genend topic. In this lespect it is useful for 
school libraries, most aieas of most p»d)lic libnuies. and laige paits of 
departmental collections in academic libnnies. Shelf biowsing is also 
helpful when a caiefull> sc»le( tedgioupof frecjuently used materials is used 



•I.uknoulffler m.iufulK ilu |K'iiui%Mon ki.iiiuhI h\ Karl N\rcn.iml \Uvl.tbm\ Journal \o 
b,iNr thv U\\ ol .iiKimunis «tii biousini; on ihc titiuh hmWt \\s\ tuuMiiutl ui my upon To 
(,vm or Xut Ui (Uau .1 AVt irii of Mteimtnr\ To Xnt Mutlnmt l.ilmrx lluildmt*^ I.J 
S|Knal Repoil No r> hWu \ t)ik: Houkn. \mh 
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prinmrily by experienced siafl, in other words, in rcfeuMue and biblio- 
graphy collections. It is also usefulwhen the user knows the specific class 
number includinj; its limitations, something vinually impossible to 
achieve without considerable study. Shelf browsing is also useful for 
nuHcrials, published lecently, jXMhaps. during the last ten years, that is, 
nialcrials that have been proven to be used more frequently than older 
materials. 



Shelf Browsing: Not Useful 

BcMiefiis of shelf biowsing iwc outweighed by space considerations for 
lesources in a fornuu that prevent.s effective browsing; and for resources 
(and especially primed— bulky— resources) that .tre very rarel> used sucl» 
as (^nce tTery 20 or fewer yeais. 

Shelf browsing is not needed when typical access is likely to be via a 
bibliographind footnote or leference, for example for materials that are 
likely lobe used for leseauii projects lathei than for classroom teaching. 
The typical search approach in such cases is likely to be by name, by the 
work's title, oi by senes» but not by subject, 

Shc*lf browsing will pu^sent iucuasuig. but usually unjecognized, obsta- 
cles when the total stack collection gro\\*s to ovei approximately 1.5 mil- 
lion volunies. 

Shelf browsing is actually harmful, since it provides a false sense of 
security, when a complete seauh of materials available on a topic n\ust be 
made, in otiier wouls» again for lesearch projects and serious academic 
papers. The following section will examine this [xjim in detail. 



SHI-LI' BROWSING: INSUFFICIENT RrrRUiVAL 
FOR SERIOUS RESEARCH 

Forty-five years ago Grace Osgotnl Kelley proved thati using the Dewey 
Decimal (DDC) or the Library of C()ngress(LC)classification, less than G% 
of all thematerial on thiee specific zoological subjects could be found in a 
large ataclen\ic libnny luuler the respective class numbers. In a subsequent 
study sheshowed that, of material listed undera s|x*cific subject heiulingin 
the catalogs of four major libmric^s. onh one-third was shelveci under the 
subjctri's specific class immber. The other two-thiuls are shelved under 
broader or entirely different numbers/^ 
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In 1981. Saiindcis, Nelson ^uulGcahigaii selccicd book i i lies listed ii>niajor 
M)rial science and hiinianiiies review journals such as the American 
AtUhropologist or [\\q American Historical Review and found ihai only 
about 31% to S0% of these books had been chissed in the respective DDC 
luinibers, and only about 27% to 78% in the respective LC numbers. Tlie 
editors evidently found a far wider nmge of materials of subject interest 
than the DDC and LC numbers allowed/* 

In other woids, Kelley as well as Saunders, Nelson and Geahigan show that 
shelf browsing leads to only a portion, and sometimes a very small portion, 
of the locally available materials on a subject. As previously mentioned, it 
is, therefore, useful only in situations in which a selected sample is suffi- 
cient, but not for research purposes in research libraries. 

Five categories of reasons make shelf browsing a less than reliable subject 
access device for serious research: 

1. The items may have been temponnily removed from their shelf location 
without the browser's knowing it; 

2. The items may never have been classed in the logical location in which 
the shelf search occurs. 

3. There may actually besevenil logical browsing loauions for a concept, 
only one of which is likely to be known to the browser; ; 

i. Many c lasses, and even minute subdivisions of classes, exist in large 
libniries that are too laige for browsers to search effectively; 

5. No libmry re.^ources can replicate the total available resources on any 
subject as well as a group of bibliographical tools ran. 

The following itemization will show the wide range of the above five 
categories, and why shelf browsers cannot get an overview of what exists, 
but only of part of what a libnuy owns in a topic. 

Reasons for Shelf Browsing Insufficiency 

Temf)orary Remoxml 

Bookimay be in c irculation or on reserve, or lost.ormisshelved.In no case 
is their absence indicated on the shelf being browsed, unless a gap remains 
wheie the book had l)een. The gap, however, usually does not tell what 
l)oc)k was lemoved and is sometimes closed by stack attendants anyway. 

Items not ClaJised in the Logical Location that is being Broxvsed. 
Many materials— perhaps equally good. jxMhaps even more suited to the 
biowserVs purpose— are in the libniry but are not classed with other books 
on the desired subject. Examples: 
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1. If ihe desired topic happens lo be a substantial but secondary one in a 
book, ihe book is classed with the ''other/' the main topic. In a cata log ii 
might be listed under both topics; in a database using descriptors it 
would most likely be listed under many access words. 

2, Some of the books on the desired topic may be shelved in a separate size 
sequence. The catalog or bibliography list both sizes under the suitable 
subject heading; the shelves give no indication that the location is spli t, 

3. Tlie book with the desired topic can beclassed with its series ratHer than ' 
with its own subject. The catalog^ and especially a bibliography may 
contain analytics, but the shelves again give no clue that additional 
material on the topic is elsewhere. Especially the less popular series, 
foreign language materials, society transactions, government statistics, 
the stuff that forms the backbone of research, are likely to be classed as 
series rather than separates, each volume with its own topic, 

4, The physical object that contains the desired topic is often iaa format 
that the library does not catalog, or that the library houses in its own 
sequence, such as (a) Periodical articles: These can only be approached 
through abstracting and indexing services(A & I services)cr databases; 
(b) Federal and United Nations documents, and selected foreign docu- 
ments like the British Parliamentary Papers: These cover virtually all 
fields of knowledge, form a substantial collection in most large aca- 
demic libraries, and are typically shelved separately, under their own 
classification systems. Even those few documents that are classed like 
trade books are often classed as a series, that is, under a broader class 
than the topic of the individual item (see number 3). Typical access is 
only through bibliographies, (c) Documents of the states of the United 
Slates: These are sometimes shelved by a separate classification system, 
and sometimes integrated into the classed collection. If integrated, they 
are typically classed by series (^^e numl>er 3) rather than by the topic of 
the individual item. Typical access is through a combination of thc 
catalog and bibliographies, (d) Government-sponsored research reports 
issued with their own numbering such as NASA or PB reports: While 
some may be cataloged, the bulk is likely to be shelved by format (pa|x;r 
or microfiche) and, within format, by their own numbering system, 
away from their classed equivalents that are being browsed. Typical 
access is through bibliographies or abstracting and indexing services, 
(e) All kinds of material purchasal in microforms: ''Microform hold- 
ings in many libraries currently equal or exceed volume counts of 
hardcopy books or serials. They include copies of individual out-of- 
print trade items, serial runs, special collections such as the Human 
Relations Area Files, and pre-packaged collections such i\$ Landmarks 
of Science Readex Microprint Corporation.^ Access to the individ- 




unl work is either through the catalog or'through bibliographies or 
special guides, but never- thiough shelf browsing, (f) Pamphlet or 
ephemeral materials, or materials (onsidered not worth cataloging in a 
large centmli/ed system. These are typically housed in special files. 

Several Logical Locations, of which Only One is Likely to be Knoiun to the 
Browser 

1, Both the DDCand LCclassification schemes scatterdifferentaspectsof 
one topic throughout the classification and thus throughout the stacks. 
Material on ^'Drinking and traffic accidents" is scattered in nine LC 
locations, material on "Drug abuse" in 38 locations,^' the DDCputs 
genenU material on "Museum buildings" in three places, "Astrology" 
also in three places, and "Water pollution" in 17 places,^^ It happens 
therefoie easily and often, and xoithout the broxvser\s knoioing it, let 
alone knoioing how to counteract it, that the general shelf search is far 
less thorough than might be exj^ccted, 

2, The subject expert's view of a topic may well be broader than the 
classification scheduleallows, as shown by Saundeis, Nelson and Geah- 
ig-an, but it requires much sophistication for the browser to know where 
material related toadesiied topic might beoutside of its official DDCor 
LC haven. 

3, Both the DDCand LC classifiauion systems are cqntinuously revised, 
expanded and changed, often extensively. Thus books received over a 
number of years on one topic are put into dilferent class numbers.^ 
Most libraries, especially the larger ones, stopped long ago to relocate 
their old books to thenewclasSs numbers. They merely let them stand in 
the forsaken spot. The browser's only chance of discovering these 
locations, other than by pure chance, is to l)rowse«//^r having consul ted 
the catalog oreairliei editions of theclassificatior» scheme; not a likely 
procedure, 

4, Most research libnuies are classed by LC which is knowp for its ten- 
dency to class geographically nuher than by precise topic, for its method 
of often sulxlividing topics by technical form (such as Items in the form 
of..,), and for using alphabetical rather than logical sub-sequences, and 
sometimes several of these. The American Libniry Association Classifi- 
cation Committee knew whereof it complained in 1964: "It is practi- 
cally impossible to browse with LC although fx^ople try it all the 
time,"^ To succeed in a search that involves more than one single 
specific LC class number the bixjwser must be very familiar with the 
system. Most library users are not. 
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Classes Too Large and or Too Mixed to Shelf-Browse 
Even if one browses only a single class niinibei— knowing its precise 
meaning — the group may be discounigingly large and oi confusing for a 
browser. In the writer's own libniry school library there are428 titles or 918 
items in DDC class 025.3, encompassing at least eleven distinct topical 
subdivisions not expiessed as separate concepts by that number, hi the 
l^niversiiy of Wisconsin— Madison Meniorial Library there aie approxi- 
mately 550 volumes shelved under LC class number XH40, encompassing 
fifteen distinct subdivisions not expressed by the class number. Admit- 
tedly, most LCand DDCclass numbers involve smaller numbers of books 
and are thus easier to shelf browse. Many shelf-browsingsearches however 
involve, or at least should involve if properly done, not one specific 
nimiber but a range of adjoining numbers such asZ356 to Z363 for Booksel- 
ling and Publishing in the Netherlands, in which case likely target groups, 
if known to the browser in a large lesearch libnuy, can involve hundicdsof 
books. Such quantities strain the physical enduranceand attention span of 
the average shelf browsei who must typically stand, crouch or squat while 
shelf browsing. The lesult is likely to he a search cut short, or at least less 
attentive and thus less effective. 

Incomplete Resources and Changing Selection Criteria: Shelf Browsers 
Cannot Obtain an Overineio of What Exists or of What They Need Now 
As mentioned earliei, world production was over 726,000 for monographic 
titles in 1980, excluding some major categories, and has steadily increased 
for decades, even centuries. The monograph acquisitions figures of no 
academic library even iK'gin to approach these figuies. Clearly, even if the 
earlier reasons for shelf browsing inefficiency would not apply, no shelf 
browser in an academic libn»ry can get an overviewofexisting materia Is. It 
isgenendly accepted by now that any researcher who limits a search to one 
library's resources searches in a limited universe,'*^ shaped by the library's 
evolving selection criteria which do not necessarily eflect in depth the 
institution's or the researcher's present needs.^^ Researchers who rely 
within this limited universe on shelf browsing for their literature searches 
are double hobbled, as shown by the pointsniade earlier. 

Summary on Bro\ysing 

While brow\sing can be very helpful in selected situations — as previously 
mentioned— its danger is that its shortcomings for the serious researcher 
are obvious to very few of them, and not even to all librarians. Shelf 
browsing does give the patron the ability to examine and accept or reject an 
idea at once without having to go through the time-consuming formality 
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of ( haigingaii iU'iii oui. Biu ii docs not give the patron the ability to sift 
and winnow among the libran's full icsouros. lot alone among the total 
existing lolnant icsouhcs th«it a sei ious icscan hv\ v\\m ts. Classed shelv- 
ing, theicfoie, shoidcl not be employed in storage situations where nuely 
used mateiialsaiestoied toseiNeinostI) research purposes. The institution 
as a whole would benefit fai more fioni the increased storage atpac ity 
gained by si/ecl shelving. The timehasarrivcd for every academic library of 
l.f) million volumes or ovei to shelve fmm 33% to 50% of its collection 
(ompactly, in-houseand oj in a separate storage facility, with sized shelv- 
ing. While these figuies will seem excessive to some leaders, they will be 
considered conservative 25 years hence. 

Dividing the Printed Book Collection Between Classed (Browsable) and 
Sized (Unbrowsablc) shelving 

As shown in table I. a high pioportioii of the resources of large research 
libraries is already housed in nonbiowsable formats or arrangements. A 
reasonable extension to the printed book collection might result in a 
distribution not unlike that reported by Rovelstad.*^ Materials that seem 
particularly suited to shelf l)U)wsini5 (in spite of its shortcomings for 
organized reseauh purposes) and thus to shelving in the traditional 
subject-based way. aie: 
—The lefeience collection. 

—The bibliogiaphy (ollcetion. including abstracting and indo^xing 
services and all types of bibliographies. 

—Titles published during the piecoding 10 to 25 years, with the bieakoff 
point depending on the subject matter and the local situation, and based 
on the proven '"prioi use" technique recomtiiended on the previous 



— Laige se(ti()ns of depaitmental and divisional (ollections, hi this area 
libnuian and fa( ult> judgment ma) find greater pla>. partly for public 
udations leasons. 

—Other (atcftoiies that fit the local situation. 

The u\st of the (olle( tion (an be put in compac t, sized storage. The larger 
the (ollection the higher the percentage of materials that can bestoiecl in 
sized shelving on the basis of vciy low prior use» or nonuse. 

Sf)a(e Gai tis i 



Using the above categories, a I ibraiy of I million volumes should l)e able to 
store approximately one-third of its collec tion. and libraries of 2 million 
and alK)ve at least half their collection, in sized shelving. For a i million 
volume library thispolic\ should result. in the following space' gajn: 
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Ai l5.voliimcs }x?r square fool, 1 million volumes require 66.667 sf. 

If 1 3 of a 1 million volume library is housed in sized 
Slacks, ihe following results: 

666,667 volumes ai 15 volumes per square fooirequire ^M,^1^14 sf. 
333,333 vojumes ai 45 volumes persquare fooi require 7,407 sf. 

Nei gain for additional l)Ooks 14,8 16 sf. 

If these additional books are housed in regular shelving 

at 15 volumes per square foot, space is gained for 222,240 vols. 

If these additional books are housed in sized shelvingat 

4.0 \:olumes per square foot, space is gained for 666.720 vols. 

If half of the gained space (7>408 sf.) is given over to 
regular sheh'ing and half to sized shelving, (which \ 

seems the most reasonable situation) space is gainai for 444,480 \a\s. 

For a libmry adding 45.000 volumes gross per year (which is an average 
figure foraaulemic libraries of approximately 1 million volumes)^ this 
extends existing storage space life for another ten years at.a construction 
cost, and an annual storage overhead cost far less than thecost of buildinga 
regular stack addition and housing materials in it. 

Inexorable Space Pressures and Increasing Computer Capabilities 
There may well bcMnitial faculty opposition, and many librarians may a!so 
feel uneasy about putting laige portions of their resources on a routine 
basis into compact, that is. not shelf-browsable stomge. just as many early 
nineteenth-century librarians were uneasy about, removing most books 
from the public areas in which they provided not only resources but the 
proper studious atmosphere according to the views of the day. But just as 
materials pressures auised the stack development of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, so our own space pressures will unquestionably lead during the next 
three deaules toward shelving increasing quan tities, and finally the bu Ik of 
large collections, in compact storage by size rather than subject. The 
increasing number of compact storage annexes (Princeton. Cornell. Texas. 
Gilifornia. to name the more prominent ones) shows that some academic 
libraries have begun to move in this direction. Only in the second decade of 
the iwenty-fii/st century, when research libraries may have become, in 
effect, switclting and sifting stations between centralized computer 
data information bases on the one hand and patrons on the other, will the 
need for ever growing storage areas subside. 

Taking the long range view, one sees much greater searching capabilities 
ahead that will far outweigh any real or presumed loss in shelf browsing 
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capabilii). Our bibliographical ic(ords aic in the initial stages of a majoi, 
(omputeiMiidiucd levoliition. Computcvi/ed Retrieval tools permit far 
iiioie access points, far deeper integration, much faster cumulation than 
their pa|x»r-l)ase(! versions. Thcie are clear signs of demands forstillmore 
access points including subject access points,^^ The computer also makes 
subject access b> logical grouping (class numbers) and by alphabetical 
grouping (subject headings) technicalK easy lo achieve without the need to 
maintain cumbersome and exjjensive multiple paper files. The benefits of 
ihisdoubleapproach to a serious reseaicher need noelaboration. This time 
of change, which will see the computerized bibliographic database become 
an infinitely more powerfuh comprehensive and \'ersatile retrieval tool 
than its paper-based predecessors, is a suitable time for beginning to limit 
shelf browsing capabilit\ to those areas of a research-oriented library that 
deal primarily with current and frequently used lesources. 



I woiM like to ilumk Jill Motit.nn foi os^islinue m the pieixmiiion of this 
()<<astonal Puffer. 
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Library and Information Science, Publications Office, University of Illi- 
nois at l^rbana-Chanipaign, 249 Armory Building, 505 E. Armory Street, 
Champaign, Illinois 61820. Make checks payable to University of Illinois! 
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